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to society, and leading ultimately, in part through the influence of Church 
and King, to his transference from the position of a chattel to that of a 
person under "conditional guardianship". The discussion of the ac- 
companying economic change incident to the slave's possession of pecn- 
lium, taken by Miss Wergeland to include the purely precarious usufruct 
of the lord's land, is less clear, but the slight evidence collected from the 
laws regarding agricultural work performed by the slave for the lord 
should be noticed. 

The second essay presents in convenient form some of the main points 
of Levasseur's great work for the medieval and modern period. It is 
a summary, clearly and vigorously written, rather than a criticism, Miss 
Wergeland telling us that the information and careful investigation of 
the author have compelled her to keep in abeyance any dissenting opin- 
ion. The review reproduces admirably the picture of the vivid life and 
varied activities of the gilds and fraternities of the Middle Ages and 
has the literary excellence of the other study. 

Medievalists must regret that the circumstances of Dr. Wergeland's 
life made her work in her chosen field so limited in amount. Her clear- 
ness and vigor of thought, her love of scholarship, and her power of 
generalization mark the studies that she has left with an unusual dis- 
tinction. 

N. Neilson. 



Histoire Corporative de I'Horlogerie, de I'Orfcvrerie et des Indus- 
tries Annexes. Par Antony Babel, Docteur en Sociologie. 
[Memoires et Documents publies par la Societe d'Histoire et 
d'Archeologie de Geneve, tome XXXIII. (Geneva: A. Jullien ; 
George et Cie. 1916. Pp. vi. 606.) 

As early as 1477 we have official record of the presence of diamond- 
cutters in Geneva. This early mention appears in a list of the more 
well-to-do inhabitants of the city, drawn up when the Swiss levied a 
contribution upon it because the Genevans had allied themselves with 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy and with the Duke of Lorraine against 
the Swiss. In the list several of the citizens have the qualification 
diamantarius (p. 7). While it must be admitted that at a later period 
this was a general designation of those who cut the precious stones set 
in watches or in goldsmith-work, the term must originally have had a 
narrower meaning, referring particularly or exclusively to diamond- 
cutters. That such a designation should be not uncommon in Geneva in 
1477 shows that the art of diamond-cutting, the initiation of which has 
been rather too hastily attributed to Lodowyk Berken of Bruges about 
this time, had probably been practised for a long time previous to the 
date of the Genevan list. 

The important uses to which diamonds and precious stones are put 
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in the manufacture of watches makes the valuable contribution of M. 
Antony Babel to the history of Genevan horology of interest for all who 
have to do with precious stones. 

There were already goldsmiths in Geneva in the thirteenth century 
and the craft must have flourished there, for in 1477 one °f them owned 
a house worth 1200 florins, the highest priced house in the city being one 
valued at 7000 florins. None of these early goldsmiths seems to have 
made or even repaired clocks or watches. In 1556, however, it is re- 
corded that the clock of St. Pierre was put in order by a certain Sermet 
Bronge of Geneva. The advent of French watchmakers was mainly 
due to the religious persecutions after 1550. This was probably the 
case with Charles Cusin of Autun, accepted as resident of Geneva July 
12, 1574. His father Noel Cusin, with whom he served by apprentice- 
ship, made round and oval watches. 

The gild of horologists was definitely organized in 1601. The first 
article of their regulations directs that when they meet they shall pray 
God to keep them from doing or saying anything not " in His honor or 
for the well-being of the city ". 

An interesting episode in the history of Genevan watchmaking is 
Voltaire's partially successful effort to found a watchmaker's colony at 
near-by Ferney. Several of the craft having left Geneva because of 
civic dissensions Voltaire had a dozen houses erected near his Ferney 
chateau, increasing the number later to forty, and turned them over to 
the Genevans for an annuity of from five per cent, to seven per cent, on 
his investment. His private theatre was converted into a workshop, 
and watches ranging in price from $12 to $168 were made. However, 
in spite of his powerful influence he found it increasingly difficult to 
dispose of the output. He even had a shop opened in Paris for the sale 
of Ferney watches. After his death the local industry soon died out. 

The early Genevan watchmakers had long hours. In 1684 a horolo- 
gist engages to work assiduously eleven hours each day, " reserving the 
rest of the time for his repasts and for such use as may please him ". 
The wages were low. In 1643 one who paid his own living expenses 
gets about $173 a year, equivalent however to three times as much 
to-day. In 1663 an exceptionally skilled worker receives as much as 
$154 a year. 

Of the employment of women M. Babel writes : 

In the second half of the seventeenth century some Genevan women 
timidly found entrance into the industry. They served an apprentice- 
ship as chain-makers or polishers. Little by little they began to gain a 
surer footing in the craft, and sought to enlarge their sphere of activity, 
until finally the day came when the men became alarmed and organized 
for defence. This was an easy matter; all that was needed was to add a 
few articles to the corporative ordinances after having them sanctioned 
by the Council of Geneva, and the women were excluded from master- 
ship in the craft. 
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The book is a genuine treasure-house of information in the field it 
illustrates. It is to be hoped that the few items we have been able to 
present in this short notice will serve to draw the attention of all who 
feel interest in the history of watchmaking in Geneva. 

George F. Kunz. 

Personality in German Literature before Luther. By Kuno 
Francke, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of the History of 
German Culture in Harvard University. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press ; London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1916. Pp. ix, 221.) 

This volume, consisting of six chapters originally delivered as lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute in Boston (January, 1915), presents a more 
detailed survey than was possible in the author's History of German 
Literature of the evolution of German letters from the days of Chivalry 
and Minnesong to the turbulent period of the Reformation. As the title 
implies, and indeed in conformance with the writer's bent of mind, the 
book is a contribution to the history of civilization rather than to that 
of belles-lettres, a study of the growth of personality as mirrored in the 
literature of the period rather than of the evolution of literary forms. 

The trend of the discussion leads toward a criticism and a contradic- 
tion of that theory of the contrast between Medievalism and Renaissance 
which was best expressed by Jacob Burckhard fifty years ago that in 
the" Middle Ages " man was conscious of himself only as a member of a 
race, people, class, family or corporation — only through some general 
category. In . . . the Renaissance . . . man became a spiritual indi- 
vidual and recognized himself as such." Professor Francke, while by 
no means exaggerating the individualistic tendencies of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, proceeds to show by an analysis of such per- 
sonalities as Walther von der Vogelweide and Hartmann von Aue; the 
mystics Tauler and Suso; Wolfram's Parzival and Gottfried's Tristan; 
popular song, the drama and the satire, that in Germany at least, indi- 
vidual methods of seeing and expressing had begun to manifest them- 
selves early in the Middle Ages (one hundred years before Dante), and 
had experienced a steady growth to the days when Hutten and Luther 
stood out boldly from the dogmas of class and Church, proclaiming the 
autonomy of the human spirit. Perhaps we might add to this array of 
early individualists the character of Hagen in the Nibelungenlied. Who- 
ever limned this figure, certainly had the gift which our author lands 
in the singers of the folk-songs of setting forth character throbbing with 
life and viewed with freshness and precision of observation. We heart- 
ily approve of the emphasis given to the Meyer Helmbrecht, that caustic 
depiction of the disintegration of chivalric life. Probably few English 
readers are aware that we have here a great forerunner of the Village 
Tale (Dorfgeschichte). 



